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It chiefly discusses the place of mathematics in a college curriculum, and 
as a contribution to the Science of Instruction it will reward perusal. 
If we ever have a science of education it must be founded on an accu- 
rate psychology, for how can we train a mind in all its capacities if we 
do not previously know, with the precision of a true mental philosophy, 
what these capacities are, and what are their relations to one another t 
The discussion of this topic by a writer competent to the task, even 
though it should extend to two successive articles, might find a proper 
place in this Review, which aims at guiding the public mind in the 
freshest and most important questions of the day. With a more ex- 
tended experience in teaching, another Chauncey Wright would be able 
to handle the subject in such a manner as to render material aid to that 
reform of our present methods after which our best colleges are ear- 
nestly endeavoring. 

9. — Majolica and Fayence : Italian, Sicilian, Majorcan, ffispano- 
Moresque, and Persian. By Arthur Beckwith. With Illustrations. 
New York : D. Appleton k Co. 1877. pp. 185. 

Within a limited space Mr. Beckwith has not only produced a good 
text-book, but has succeeded in incorporating in the volume a great deal 
of technical and artistic information relative to Majolica and Fayence, 
both ancient and modern. It is pleasant to notice that, with a just ap- 
preciation of the marvels of art stored up in our midst, Mr. Beckwith, 
in his text and illustrations, refers generally to such specimens of Ma- 
jolica as may be seen in the Castellani collection at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It is indeed an unmistaken token of the rapid art- 
progress made in the United States, when such a really good volume as 
Mr. Beckwith's book is produced, and when comparisons between the 
text and the actual art-objects can be made in New York to-day, with- 
out a Transatlantic journey. Commencing with the use of Majolica, Mr. 
Beckwith clearly defines what is not so well known in regard to it, to 
wit, that this superb pottery, with its wonderful designs and glowing 
colors, served rather as presents, heirlooms to be preserved, than as 
utensils in common use. The development of art in Italy, tracing its 
phases from the Egypto- Assyrian period until the coming of the Renais- 
sance, forms an excellent introduction to the book. The history of each 
of the numerous schools of ceramic work in Italy, the origin of the 
votegas, are carefully yet succinctly told. No less important parts of 
the book are those portions devoted to modern work. The names of 
the leading European makers in Europe, China, and Japan, their places 
of production, and the quality and characteristics of their work are 
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given. A well-executed table of marks will be found useful to the col- 
lector. Between Mr. Fortnum's ponderous volume on the Maiolica in 
the South Kensington Museum and Mr. Beckwith's more modest work, 
if a comparison is to be made, it is quite favorable to the American 
book. There is a certain amount of diffuseness about Fortnum which 
at times makes the research for information quite a laborious task. Mr. 
Beck with must be congratulated for not only having compiled a useful 
but an interesting volume ; for with both pen and pencil, in text and 
illustration, he has furnished ample material for the study and appreci- 
ation of Majolica and Fayence in the United States. The spelling of 
the word majolica seems still unsettled. Are we to use, in the United 
States, the term ma/olica, or are we to render it maiolica ? For very 
good and logical reasons English authorities write maiolica. It would 
be wiser, perhaps, if we inclined to uniformity and adopted maiolica. 



10. — The Poetical Works of John Keats. Chronologically Arranged and 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Lord Houghton. London : George Bell 
and Sons. 1876. 16mo. pp. xxxii, 493. 

Lord Houghton's editorial task has been spared the labor which still 
awaits upon the editor of Shelley's poems, or of Landor's later writ- 
ings ; for the text of Keats, unlike these, has escaped serious corrup- 
tion. This circumstance has been especially fortunate for the fame 
of Keats's work, in which so much depended upon the ultimate re- 
finements of form. For it was this " natural magic " of expression, 
to use Mr. Arnold's phrase, this unapproachable power to render 
the charm of the outward world, that constituted the special gift of 
Keats. The special gifts of utterance possessed by other great poets of 
his time — Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley — were widely different from this. 
Wordsworth's was an elemental dignity ; Byron's, a directness and force 
which gave him a wider hearing than any other poet in his generation ; 
Shelley's words were a lyric cry and rapture, vox clamantis in deserto. 
But beneath their forms of expression there was, in the case of each of 
these poets, an effective content of thought which would have assured 
him hearing and influence in spite of greater faults of diction than 
Byron's more frequent heaviness of manner, than Wordsworth's graver 
textual corruption, than any that befell Shelley. Keats, on the other 
hand, triumphed by the flawless perfection of his form. Although his 
powers of thought were in swift development when he ended ; although, 
as we see in the Ode beginning, " What can I do to drive away Remem- 
brance 1 !" or in the "Ode to a Grecian Urn," these powers were begin- 



